In March we revelled in our sunny flat. In April we
talked much of the sunlessness of England. In May we
lived lightly clad, in a penumbra of Venetian blinds and
admitted that our bedrooms on the alley were stuffy and
that sometimes we noticed unpleasant smeEs. But then, we
also agreed that one couldn't expect to have everything,
and what about the early mornings and the evenings, sitting
in the study or in my 'salottino' with all the beauty of the
earth before our eyes ? In June we openly began to gasp and
became alarmed: our lovely flat was incandescent . . .
Moreover, with the coming of the 'warm* season, Ber-
chielli's also began to suffer from the heat, and from every
window opposite our bedrooms, apparently from sunset
until early morning, hung American tourists exchanging
their views on the beauties of Florence and their plans for
further sightseeing. Nor was the river frontage any better,
for there young Italy, also feeling the heat (it is a great
mistake to think that Italians like hot weather) spent the
nights in the open, leaning over the embankment, en-
liveging the conversation with occasional noisy quarrels or
more often with excerpts from the more popular operas.
Their voices were fine, though their ears were sometimes
faulty, and despite the fact that they worked in the daytime,
they all appeared able to dispense with sleep.
It was early July that brought the crisis; just about a
week before we were due to leave Florence for the summer.
One morning after an almost sleepless night, I went into
John's room and found her sitting up in bed looking some-
how as if she had straws in her hair. . . . She told me she
hadn't been able to dose an eye, that die noise and the
smells and the heat were intolerable, that neither of us was
getting any sleep to speak of, that if we went on in this
manner we would be ill, that we had been imbeciles ever
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